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This is the Summer of Libe cation 


DO keep on buying war bonds and stamps regularly 
DO keep on saving every scrap of waste paper 
DO keep your Victory Garden flourishing 


DO help your neighbor with his garden, or the farmer with his 


crops 
DO can your surplus garden produce 
DO locate milkweed patches so you will know where to find the 
floss when the pods mature 
keep in good physical trim; eat sensibly, get plenty of sleep 


and enough exercise 
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STUDENTS REPEAT COURSE IN PEAS AND BEANS 


A provocative experiment in rural liv- 
ing and learning for city-dwelling college 
students will be repeated this year when 
225 Brooklyn College boys and girls 
migrate to Morrisville to harvest vege- 
table crops. Their work in the pea and 
bean fields of Madison county will begin 
on June 25th and continue until mid- 
September. 

A report on last summer's work-study 
session, titled A Brooklyn Bridge to Mor- 
risville, has been issued on the eve of the 
third effort of Brooklyn College to make 
a real contribution to the State’s wartime 
food production program. It tells the 
story of a harvest of new associations and 
interests as well as peas and beans—a 
summer rich in accomplishment which 
paid dividends in added health and 
strength, college credits and knowledge 
of a way of life diametrically opposed to 
their own. 

The first agricultural venture of Brook- 
lyn College students involved 100 volun- 
teers who lived in three farm labor camps 
while working in the Iludson River 
region near Red Hook during the sum- 
mer of 1942. This experience proved the 
practicability of recruiting college students 
for summer labor in the fields. 

The 1943 program represented consid- 
erable expansion of the project, after long 
months of planning, to include evening 
classes in subjects for which the daily 
living and working experiences of the 
students offered many vivid correlations 
never met with in the city. A full and 
varied recreational program rounded out 
the scheme, which included a register of 
150 students and eight faculty members. 


‘cultural and Technical Institute at 


Headquarters for the Brooklyn College 
project was the New York State Agri- 
Mor- 
risville, which provided living quarters 
and recreational and scholastic facilities. 
The institute, with its farms, buildings 
and equipment, “ offered in capsule form 
what the village and country offered in 
profuse array,” the report states. 

The institute staff served as a group of 
trained interpreters who helped the stu- 
dents to interweave with their own un- 
aided observations countless related data 
which served to enrich their learning ex- 
perience. 

Volunteer classes of college students 
learned the fundamentals of tillage, plow- 
ing and pasteurization at firsthand from 
this tireless staff to whom the college at- 
tributes much of the success of the enter- 
prise. 

Looking back at the summer's experi- 
ences, those responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the summer session are prone 
to think that future projects should be so 
planned that available practical facilities 
would be fully utilized. 

“Such Morrisville-based courses would 
furnish a down-to-earth connective that 
would add a last link in the chain between 
work in the fields and the ivory tower se- 
clusion of the academic classroom,” the 
report reads. 

This productive use of the institute 
was a demonstration of the potential uses 
of otherwise seasonably idle state educa- 
tional facilities and, according to the re- 
port, is a powerful argument for continua- 
tion and expansion of such projects as 
that undertaken by Brooklyn College. 














Brooklyn College Students Harvesting Peas 


The Brooklyn College unit was one of 
30 Farm Cadet Victory Corps camps 
sponsored by the State Education De- 
partment and the Farm Manpower Serv- 
ice. It was distinctive, however, in that 
it represented the acceptance on the part 
of an educational institution of responsi- 
bility for cooperation with the national 
food production effort. 

The college authorities believe that 
their program has established a possible 
pattern for a postwar educational pro- 
gram in which the State and city educa- 
tional systems might cooperate to promote 
more and more collaboration between 
urban and rural communities. 


“The recently announced plans for a 
great expansion of the state program for 
practical institutes offers an opportunity 
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for the special summer utilization of the 
rural public institutions of higher educa- 
tion for city youth,” it is stated. “ Such 
use might well be paralleled by the cor- 
responding opening of public city colleges 
for use by rural young people.” 

Another long-term benefit enumerated 
in the report is the fact that the experi- 
ment afforded rural people an opportunity 
to become better acquainted with city folk 
and their ways and their problems. 

“T believe the long-time value of such 
mutually beneficial programs can not be 
overestimated,” wrote Farm Manpower 
Director T. N. Hurd. Similar statements 
were volunteered by Chairman Wheeler 
Milmoe of the State Assembly education 
committee, and Dr A. K. Getman, Chief 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Education. 
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The practical success of the venture is 
further demonstrated by the eagerness of 
Madison county growers to employ 
Brooklyn College students in their fields 
again this year. They were originally 
somewhat skeptical, but the 1943 season, 
during which some 22,000 bushels of peas 
and beans were harvested, convinced them 
that city youth could be a valuable addi- 
tion to the summer population. 

Plans for the current season take into 
account the recommendations which were 
made in a summary of the report. It is 
proposed to extend student participation 
to cover as much as possible of the dormi- 
tory housekeeping and commissary work, 
in keeping with practices of resident col- 
leges all over the country. 

Students this year have helped in the 
planning of the enterprise, and will also 
cooperate in its management. It is be- 
lieved that such participation will con- 





tribute to a better rounded program and 
add much that is valuable to the experi- 
ence of the students. 


As the 1944 pea crop approaches ma- 
turity, veteran pickers and novices alike 
look forward to a busy and productive 
summer not unmixed with rural pleas- 
ures, and Madison county growers can 
sleep well, free from the nightmare 
thought of their crops lying unharvested 
in the fields. 

In his preface to the report, Dr Harry 
D. Gideonse, president of Brooklyn Col- 
lege, expresses the hope that “ when the 
national emergency in food production has 
passed away, we may have salvaged from 
the hectic experience of educational re- 
orientation and adjustment produced by 
the war, a demonstration in education for 
‘wholeness’ that will be worth a library 
of verbose reports on educational recon- 
struction.” 





SCHOOLS CONDUCT PHYSICAL FITNESS TESTS 


Dr George D. Stoddard, Commissioner 
of Education, has designated the week of 
June 19th to 23d, which is also Regents 
examination week, as Physical Fitness 
Check-up Week. 

In a letter to school superintendents 
and principals Doctor Stoddard said: 
“Examination week is an appropriate 
time for the physical education and health 
teachers to measure the achievement in 
their courses. This they can do by com- 
pleting physical fitness tests and other 
specific measures of achievements and by 
awarding certificates to pupils who qualify 
according to New York Physical Fitness 
standards.” 

The 325,000 boys and 315,000 girls 
over 14 who are now attending New 
York State high schools will participate 
in tests to determine how successfully 
their training has prepared them to meet 
performance standards set by the State 
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Education Department in cooperation 
with the State War Council’s Office of 
Physical Fitness. Those who qualify will 
receive state certificates. 

The tests for boys will cover six areas 
of competitive activity: a 100-yard ob- 
stacle run, gymnastic apparatus and 
tumbling activities, track and field activi- 
ties, swimming and water safety, com- 
bative activities and sports, and team 
sports. A certificate covering these six 
competitive areas will also be awarded. 

The program for girls includes swim- 
ming and water safety and Physical Fit- 
ness Club Activities. Certificates will be 
awarded in swimming and water safety 
and for satisfactory performance in tests 
of emergency skills, such as jumping and 
landing, running and falling, ladder 
climbing, carrying weights, and for meet- 
ing standards in a wide variety of physical 
fitness activities. 
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COMMISSIONER FINDS HOPE FOR NAZI YOUTH 


A conviction that Nazi and Fascist 
youth are “ not beyond redemption "" was 
expressed recently by Commissioner 
George D. Stoddard in a talk before the 
board of education and board of superin- 
tendents of New York City. The text 
of his address appears in a current issue 
of The Junior High School Chronicle. 

“What they are now,” Doctor Stod- 
dard said, referring to the youth in Axis 
countries, “they have become through 
the influence of single-minded leaders, 
operating in a society which tolerated 
brutality. They were not born that way.” 

Doctor Stoddard based his talk on 
research conducted at the University of 
Iowa by Professor Kurt Lewin, himself 
a refugee from the Nazi terror, and his 
associates. This research involved experi- 
ments in “social space” or “ social 
climate "—the space relations among 
children, adults and objects. Its results 
buttress the theory that man, especially 
the young, will make appropriate adjust- 
ments when the social climate changes. 
If the social climate improves, it is reason- 
able to expect a consequent improvement 
in behavior. In this ability of the indi- 
vidual to change, according to Doctor 
Stoddard, lies much of our hope for the 
future. 

Some of the Lewinian experiments are 
of special interest to school people, the 
Commissioner asserted, because they are 
based on the behavior of school children 
in small groups. They deal with the child 
as a member of different kinds of social 
groups which might be said to reflect 
conditions in an autocracy, a democracy 
and in a situation where the laissez-faire 
attitude is dominant. It was these experi- 
ments which Doctor Stoddard described, 
and on which he founded his comparison 
of the reactions of children in the experi- 


‘ 


mental situations with the reactions of 
children growing up in parallel real 
situations. 


These studies, as described by Doctor 
Stoddard, concerned a group of teen-age 
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boys meeting as a newly organized club 
under the leadership of an adult. His 
account of the experiment follows. 


It is a coherent working group in the 
sense that all the members have agreed 
to carry on certain activities. In one 
instance they assemble model airplanes 
following blueprints, and in another they 
embark on a fairly elaborate assignment 
in the making of decorative masks. The 
boys accept these tasks as proper and of 
potential interest. 

The real difference among the various 
groups is in the behavior of the leader. 

In the autocratic situation, which 
resembles a highly disciplined classroom, 
the leader is friendly and he tries to be 
helpful. He shows the boys how to do 
everything. He teaches them to be 
prompt, systematic and efficient. They 
learn from him, but not from each other. 
He is the center of gravity. A geometric 
analysis of this situation shows lines of 
force going out from the leader. There 
are contacts between one boy and another, 
but they are not based on the sharing of 
insight or responsibility. Quite frequently 
such contacts are negative, since each boy 
is competing for the attention and appro- 
bation of the leader. 


In the democratic situation, the leader, 
who may be actually the same person as 
the autocrat, is primarily a member of 
the group. He is older, more experienced 
and wiser, but these attributes are some- 
thing for the children themselves to dis- 
cover. They all study blueprints, plans 
and work arrangements. The children 
are expected to carry responsibility. The 
leader helps, especially when he is asked 
to. The children become saturated with 
a sense of participation and with a good 
feeling tone toward the objectives of the 
group. They help one another and they 
remain cheerful. 

The laissez-faire situation is one im 
which the leader is present as a somewhat 
inert member of the group. It reminds 
one of the earliest days of progressive 
education, before educational leaders dis- 
covered the difference between democracy 
and inadequacy. The group soon degen- 
erates into a collection of children who 
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work when they feel like it. They have 
low standards of achievement. They pay 
little attention to the leader or to the 
work at hand. On the slightest excuse, 


“horse play” replaces learning and 
cooperation. 
Doctor Stoddard described the out- 


comes of the different atmospheres or 
climates which were developed experi- 
mentally. 

‘So far as work is concerned,” he 
reported, “results from autocracy and 
democracy are about the same, while the 
laissez-faire group is inferior. However, 
certain deep-seated differences develop as 
between autocracy and democracy.” 

It was found, Doctor Stoddard said, 
that children in the first group have 
become dependent upon detailed super- 
vision and instruction. They stop work 
when the leader leaves the room. In the 
democracy this does not happen, because 
the children have achieved suitable insight 
into problems and procedures and are 
able to carry on. 

In the autocracy, he pointed out, when 
something goes wrong the group demands 
a scapegoat. The least popular boy is 
blamed. The autocratic situation clearly 
encouraged bad manners and selfishness ; 
when asked for their own judgment on 
the disposal of the masks which they had 
made, the displayed anti-social 
tendencies. 

On the other hand, the Commissioner 
stated, in the democracy the boys showed 
good judgment and initiative in distrib- 
uting the masks. Children in this group 
had developed into a tangible friendly 
social club without losing the individu- 
ality of its members. 


boys 


These children showed very strikingly, 
Doctor Stoddard said, that a change in 
the social climate brought on new behavior 
patterns. In some cases the children 
participating in the experiments were in 
matched groups with respect to age and 
scholastic status, but in others they were 
moved from one situation to another. 

Doctor Stoddard showed the relation- 
ship between the experimental situations 
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and the classroom and explained the 
adjustments that might be necessary in 


dealing with a larger group. For ex- 
ample, the leader of such a group might 
need “ subleaders ” chosen by the pupils 
themselves. 

He emphasized that the leader in the 
situation has need of great 
subtlety and skill. He must know more 
than the autocratic teacher; he must 
understand a social situation as seen or 
felt by the children themselves and even 
see beyond it. 

‘ Discipline becomes a shared responsi- 
bility,” Doctor Stoddard said. “ When a 
child gets out of hand, the whole group 
should feel that to some extent it has 
failed. 

“ The democratic situation, to be effec- 
tive in long-range planning, needs bolster- 
ing from home and community. There 
must be no areas of learning which are 
closed to the curious child. It means 
that the child will be accepted as an im- 
portant but not dominating member of 
the household. He will be encouraged to 
build up more than a verbalistic interest 
in the community. In wartime, especially, 
achieves his full 


democratic 


social 


every person 
stature by a sense of belonging and 
participating.” 

—_C--—_—_ 


PEACE ISSUES STUDIED 

A second summer conference on peace 
issues is to be held July 26th to 31st at 
the Colgate Inn at Hamilton. The New 
York State Citizens’ Council for a Dur- 
able Peace is arranging for the confer- 
ence in cooperation with the State Edu- 
cation Department, the State Commerce 
Department and the New York Library 
Association. The program will be simi- 
lar to that of the conference at Skaneateles 
last summer. Dr Raymond O. Rockwood 
of Colgate University is chairman of the 
program committee. The Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace and the 
Commission To Study the Organization 
of Peace are assisting. 
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DELINQUENCY PREVENTION COURSE CHARTED 


Full mobilization of all youth-serving 
agencies to insure a broad, community- 
wide approach to the problem of pre- 
venting delinquency and wartime mal- 
adjustments among young people is 
recommended in a leaflet issued by the 
State Education Department as the first 
step in answering Governor Dewey’s 
request that the schools take “an in- 
creasing part in programs to combat 
juvenile delinquency.” 

This leaflet, titled Growing Up in War- 
time — What the Schools Can Do To 
Prevent Delinquency, was prepared by a 
committee of specialists in the fields of 
research and child development which was 
appointed by Dr George D. Stoddard, 
Commissioner of Education, to study the 
problem. It has been distributed to all 
school superintendents and supervising 
principals. 

In conjunction with the program out- 
lined in this statement, Doctor Stoddard 
has called upon all superintendents and 
supervising principals to provide him with 
complete information on the needs of 
their communities with respect to the 
delinquency problem, present activities of 
the schools to meet such needs, addi- 
tional plans and what additional financial 
resources will be needed. 

The committee has approached the 
problem from the viewpoint that delin- 
quency is only one kind of undesirable 
behavior; that other indications of a 
potentially dangerous situation, such as 
truancy, petty vandalism, worries, fears 
and anxieties, must be dealt with in any 
comprehensive effort to create patterns of 
conduct which are effective and socially 
desirable. The committee is concerned 
with helping teachers learn how to recog- 
nize signs of incipient difficulties, and 
with rallying all groups within the com- 
munity to work toward the solution and 
prevention of these difficulties. 

“ Delinquency must be dealt with on a 
community-wide basis,” the statement 
reads. “ The home, the school and the 
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community are all partners. The school 
has a unique role because it is the one 
public agency which reaches practically all 
the children and it is therefore a logical 
focus for an attack on the problem. The 
school must, however, seek the coopera- 
tion of all other community agencies if 
its program for developing better behavior 
is to be effective. . . Only as a child has 
a chance to practise good behavior can we 
be sure he will continue to act in ways 
appropriate to a democratic society.” 

Positive self-discipline — the sort most 
desirable in a democracy —is achieved 
only by constant opportunity to practise 
such control and not by just hearing 
about it, the committee points out. 

Use of existing groups wherever feas- 
ible, such as the local war council, is 
recommended, with expansion as needed 
to insure adequate representation of all 
community resources. The over-all pro- 
gram of such coordinating bodies should 
include individual help for “ problem 
children” in the predelinquent stage by 
understanding adults who may serve as 
“safety valves” for children who need 
such help and do not have it. The im- 
portance of recruiting suitable adults from 
among lay people as well as school staffs 
to serve this and other phases of the 
program is emphasized. 

Other definite measures to be taken by 
the schools in stepping up the campaign 
to prevent delinquency are outlined by 
the committee. Among them are more 
extensive use of contemporary events in 
the classroom to add meaning to school 
activities; adequate health, nutrition and 
school lunch programs; fullest possible 
use of pupils in war activities; recreation 
programs adequate to meet current needs 
and interests; use of school buildings and 
grounds out of school hours, and educa- 
tion of both adults and young people for 
personality development and for home and 
family living. 

Recognizing that part-time employment 
of thousands of children has been a sig- 

(Concluded on page 347) 
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Veterans of World Wars I and II will 
compete for 1200 state war service schol- 
arships on August 1, 1944. An examina- 
tion is being conducted by the State Edu- 
cation Department in conformance with 
the statute under which the scholarships 
were established. 

Holders of these scholarships will be 
entitled to annual payment of tuition and 
fees up to $350 for a maximum period of 
four years at any college, university, busi- 
ness, professional, vocational, technical or 
trade school in New York State which 
they may select. 

The examination will be held at centers 
throughout the State to be designated and 
announced at a later date after applica- 
tions for the examination have been re- 
ceived and the need for examination 
centers has been determined. 

Candidates should apply immediately to 
the Division of Examinations and Testing, 
State Education Department, Albany 1, 
N. Y., for admission to the scholarship 
examination. Copies of the application 
form may be obtained from this Division 
upon request. 

The application, together with a photo- 
stat copy of the candidate’s original dis- 
charge papers or a copy of his discharge 
papers certified by the county clerk, must 
be sent by registered mail to the Division 
of Examinations and Testing, postmarked 
on or before July 1, 1944. Only veterans 
who hold honorable discharges will be 
considered. 

It is expected that many candidates will 
be prepared to resume or to begin college 
work. Others will be qualified for work 
in business, vocational, technical or trade 
schools. Candidates are required to sub- 
mit evidence that they have had an edu- 
cational program which fits them for 
work in one of the types of schools speci- 
fied. 

The law provides that preference in 
awarding the state war service scholar- 
ships shall be given to those qualified to 
undertake college work. A _ veteran’s 
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VETERANS TO COMPETE FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 


right to a place on the preferential list will 
be determined on the basis of his scho- 
lastic record, a transcript of which must 
be submitted to the Division of Exami- 
nations and Testing either with the appli- 
cation for the scholarship, or it may be 
mailed later provided it is postmarked on 
or before August 10, 1944. 

Candidates who qualify will be notified. 
A card will be mailed to each eligible 
veteran admitting him to the examination 
and designating the examination center 
nearest his address. 

The examination will be of the “ objec- 
tive”’ type and will be general in scope. 
It will be based upon a variety of school 
work suitable for persons with widely dif- 
ferent educational training. The duration 
of the examination has not yet been an- 
nounced. It is scheduled, however, to 
begin at 9.15 a. m. on August Ist. 

Eight scholarships will be awarded to 
each county for each of the assembly dis- 
tricts lying within its boundaries; cities 
with a population of a million or more 
will likewise receive eight scholarships 
for each assembly district. 


Ht 


DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 
(Concluded from page 346) 


nificant contribution to the war effort, the 
committee advocates careful guidance, 
assistance in placement, suspension of em- 
ployment certificates if the pupil’s welfare 
demands it, cooperation with employers 
and labor organizations to assure compli- 
ance with regulations, and cooperation 
with police and inspectors of the Labor 
Department in the enforcement of regula- 
tions. 

The committee which prepared the 
statement is headed by Ralph B. Spence, 
research consultant. Other members are 
Ethel L. Cornell, Rita M. Cowan, George 
E. Hutcherson, Warren W. Knox, Cas- 
well M. Miles and Frederick J. Moffitt. 
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MUSEUM ACQUIRES BIRD SKIN COLLECTION 


A noteworthy collection of 390 bird 
study skins has been acquired by the 
Zoology Section of the New York State 
Museum through the heirs of the late 
James H. Miller of Lowville. The speci- 
mens represent 195 species and sub- 
species. 

Most of the specimens were taken by 
Mr Miller in Lewis county, New York, 
during the period 1881 to 1916. A few 
specimens were collected in Connecticut 
and Florida. Most of the skins were 
prepared by Mr Miller. All are well 
done and in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion despite the more than 60 years which 
have elapsed since the collection was 
begun. Each specimen carries a tag bear- 
ing the name of the bird and complete 
collecting data. 

Along with the bird skins, the Museum 
has acquired the hand-made oak storage 
cabinet constructed by Mr Miller in 


which the specimens have been stored. 
Mr Miller’s hand-written catalog carry- 
ing supplementary notes regarding the 
collection, together with certain field notes 
relating to his ornithological observations, 
also accompanied the acquisition. 

Mr Miller collaborated with the late 
Professor E. H. Eaton in his ,Birds of 
New York (New York State Museum 
Memoir 12) by furnishing records, photo- 
graphs and other data. Some of his rec- 
ords, such as those of the Canada spruce 
grouse, golden eagle and _ Brunnich’s 
murre, are substantiated by specimens in 
this collection. 

After the collection has been rearranged 
and cataloged it will be placed on tem- 
porary display as a special exhibit in 
Zoology Hall at the State Museum. An 
annotated list will be prepared as a mat- 
ter of record and for distribution to those 
who may desire further information. 





STAFF MEMBERS ATTEND MEETINGS 


Members of the staff of the State 
Museum have participated in recent group 
scientific work. 

Dr Robert D. Glasgow, State Ento- 
mologist, attended the meetings of the 
New Jersey Mosquito Extermination As- 
sociation in Atlantic City on March 15th- 
17th. He was elected editor of the 
Mosquito News, the proposed official 
organ of the newly constituted American 
Mosquito Control Association, of which 
he is first vice president. 

A field meeting of scientists from sev- 
eral universities was held near Pough- 
keepsie in April to study geological forma- 
tions in that vicinity. The Museum 
was represented by Dr Winifred Gold- 
ring, State Paleontologist: C. C. Hart- 
nagel, State Geologist, and Dr John G. 
Broughton, Assistant State Geologist. 
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Alvin G. Whitney, Assistant Director, 
participated in the annual meeting of the 
New York State Archeological Associa- 
tion, of which he is a member. The occa- 
sion of the meeting, which was held on 
April 23d at the Rochester Museum of 
Arts and Sciences, enabled him to visit 
museum colleagues there and inspect the 
recently completed new building of that 
organization. 

Dr Carl E. Guthe, the Director, partici- 
pated in the meeting of the Food and 
Nutrition Board, held in connection with 
the 22d annual conference of the Milbank 
Memorial Fund in New York on April 
12th and 13th. The following week-end 
he attended in Washington a meeting of 
the National Research Council’s Commit- 
tee on Food Habits, of which he is 
chairman. 
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Schools at War 











PUPILS ASKED TO CONTINUE WAR SAVINGS 


ARTHUR K. GETMAN, CHAIRMAN, EDUCATION SECTION, WAR FINANCE COM MITTEE 


The fifth war loan is in full swing. 
The War Finance Committee has chosen 
the slogan, “ Fight By His Side” and 
reminds the American public that the war 
is not yet won. As we look back upon 
the achievements at Tarawa and the 
Marshalls, North Africa, Sicily and 
Southern Italy and as we are now wit- 
nessing the invasion of the fortress of 
Europe, we gain a clearer understanding 
and the full meaning of the war savings 
program in our schools. It is helpful to 
reflect that we are rapidly achieving the 
three primary purposes of this program: 
(1) to help raise money to win the war, 
(2) to avert the evils of inflation and 
(3) to create savings as a reservoir when 
the war is over. We have used the 
nation-wide war savings effort as a prac- 
tical means of motivating the teaching of 
thrift, personal budget making and public 
finance throughout the public schools. 


A Three-Year Record 


The first defense bond was sold on 
May 1, 1941. Since that day 60 million 
Americans have purchased war bonds; 
27 million of them are buying regularly 
through pay roll savings. Nearly 500 
million E, F and G bonds have been 
issued. Since Pearl Harbor the expendi- 
tures for war have reached staggering 
levels. From our people have come the 
funds to purchase approximately 90 bil- 
lion dollars worth of war saving stamps 
and bonds. 


Averting Inflation 


Because of the inflationary danger of 
extensive borrowing from commercial 
banks, the War Finance Committee was 
asked to encourage the people and the 
business enterprises of America to con- 
tribute as much as possible in meeting 
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the war loan goals. This was financing 
the war by the hard way, but neverthe- 
less, by the safest way. Borrowing from 
the banks, which would have been rela- 
tively easy, would not have tapped the vast 
resources of money in the pockets of the 
people. If this money had not been saved 
it would have been available for spending 
for a rapidly dwindling supply of goods. 
This would have forced prices and the 
cost of living upward and would have 
resulted in the dreaded evils of inflation. 
In the three-year period we have achieved 
a double victory in finance. We have 
financed the war and reduced inflationary 
pressures at the same time. Anyone not 
familiar with the drastic evils of inflation 
should note the tragic and hopeless ex- 
perience in China, where the cost of living 
has risen from 10 to 40 times and teachers 
working for a normal salary would starve 
if their income were not supplemented by 
substantial government grants in food, 
clothing and other necessities of life. 


Postwar Security 


Equally important have been our efforts 
to provide postwar security for our 
people. Without the support of the 
American people, our war financing could 
never have succeeded. In four war loans 
securities worth 57 billion dollars have 
been sold to nonbanking investors. Of 
the 22 billion dollars in E bonds, 89.8 
per cent are still outstanding. These 
investments serve as a powerful accumu- 
lation of personal financial security after 
the war. When peace comes many people 
will want many things that have not been 
available during wartime. The funds 
that have been saved can then be used 
safely when the goods are available. The 
national welfare will be promoted by wise 
buying during this period. Furthermore, 
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during the period of reconversion when 
some unemployment is inevitable, money 
that has been saved will provide a back- 
log of security for many of our people. 


Educational Program 


The Secretary of the Treasury specifi- 
cally requested the American public 
schools to undertake a nation-wide pro- 
gram of education so that youths and 
adults alike would have accurate knowl- 
edge concerning the need for and the 
advantages of cooperation between our 
Government and our people. School 
officers, teachers and pupils may take 
justifiable pride in their record of stew- 
ardship in meeting this request. The 
three-year total of sales of stamps and 
bonds through our schools approximating 
150 million dollars, impressive as it is, 
reveals only a fraction of the accomplish- 
ment of our schools in the war saving 
program. Here was a well-organized, 
nation-wide program that challenged the 
interest and maximum efforts of every 
child and every youth in America. The 
schools were magnificently equipped to 
carry out in hundreds of unique ways the 
educational objectives of war saving. 
The materials of instruction, posters, 
plays, songs, service flags, the purchases 
of equipment, the replica of the Bill of 
Rights have aided alert classroom teach- 
ers substantially in guiding the activities 
of pupils. The five war loans have 
enabled the schools to march side by side 
with community leaders, with parents 
and with friends in meeting the unprece- 
dented goals. This sharing of responsi- 
bility has provided a unique opportunity 
for pupils to realize the significant part 
they may play in the national emergency. 


Saving during Vacation 

In recent vacation periods excellent 
progress has been made in assisting pupils 
to continue their war savings effort. 
Special periods have been set aside when 
pupils may meet at appointed places for 
the regular purchase of stamps. Older 
youth who take advantage of the high 
wages paid in many employments have 
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been urged to save a large share of their 
earnings through the purchase of war 


bonds. Pupils assembled in camps or at 
other vacation centers have been urged to 
continue systematic saving under the 
leadership of local directors and coun- 
selors. It is imperative during the cur- 
rent vacation period for leaders and 
teachers to continue their assistance in 
helping our young people hold fast to 
their habits of regular and systematic 
saving out of income. In this way they 
may continue to fight by the side of 
someone close to the family or well known 
in the community who is at the fighting 
front. The world of tomorrow is going 
to belong to those who have faith in each 
other, who work hard and who save 
wisely from current earnings. The great 
strength of the Axis powers is that they 
believe in hard work. They have been 
organized for hard work by the dictator 
method. We must do likewise by the 
democratic method and we must continue 
doing so until the war is won. 


—-——{)--—-— 


FILMS AVAILABLE 


The war film library, previously ad- 
ministered by the State Office of War 
Training, is now operating under the 
direction of the New York State War 
Council in Albany. The library has 
added 40 new subjects since January 1, 
1944, making a total of more than 250 
subjects or about 1800 prints now avail- 
able for distribution. 

Schools are among the groups that may 
borrow the films without charge. Re- 
quests should be addressed to Edward J. 
Mallin, Administrator, Film Division, 
353 Broadway, Albany 7, N. Y. Exact 
titles of films and the dates desired for 
scheduled showing and substitute titles 
and dates should be indicated. Requests 
should be made as far in advance of de- 
sired scheduled showings as possible. A 
minimum of three weeks of advance notice 
is required. 
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MILKWEED IS GOING TO WAR 














Near the summer’s end children will go into the fields to gather milkweed 
pods. Inside their sun-bronzed heads they will carry pictures of brothers and 
fathers in peril on the sea, of fliers zooming through the stratosphere on the 
way to battle. These children will be in deadly earnest, for saving lives is 
important business. The silky fluff that clings to milkweed seeds has 
qualities that make it useful as a material of war. (Milkweed plants will 
look like the photograph above when the pods are ready to gather.) The 
floss has elasticity and it is a good insulator. It can be used instead of 
unobtainable kapok in life-preservers and aviators’ jackets. Details of local 
plans for this new wartime harvest will be carried in the newspapers. 

— Department photograph of specimen in collection of William Mansfield 
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WASTE PAPER COLLECTIONS TO CONTINUE 


A plea to the schools to keep waste 
paper flowing steadily to the asaills 
throughout the summer has been issued 
by the New York State Salvage Divi- 
sion. A summer slump in waste paper 
collections will aggravate hand-to-mouth 
conditions now prevailing in many mills. 

Collections are still short of the national 
requirement in spite of valiant efforts to 
increase the amount of salvaged paper. 
A continued shortage will mean further 
curtailment of the amount of paper now 
allowed to the publishers of textbooks and 
professional journals, who are now re- 
ceiving only 75 per cent of their normal 
paper requirements. It will also force 
the mills to draw upon our greatly di- 
minished supply of wood pulp to meet 
needs which could be satisfied with sal- 
vaged paper. 

Both state and federal salvage leaders 
have paid tribute to the school children 
for their manful efforts to keep up col- 
lections. They depend upon school chil- 
dren to stay on the job now. 


Emory W. Balduf, chairman of the ad- 
visory Committee on School Salvage Pro- 
grams in Washington, wrote recently in 
a letter to superintendents and _prin- 
cipals : 

If we are to salvage the needed tonnage there 
must be no vacation from school waste paper 
collections this summer. 


We urgently request you and your staff, 
therefore, to develop plans now to keep paper 
collections at a high level throughout the sum- 
mer. To share the burden of a summer sal- 
vage program, when your staff is on leave, 
other local organizations such as the P.T.A,, 
the Junior Citizens Service Corps and the 
American Legion and the service clubs will, we 
believe, be glad to help. Your local newspaper 
publisher will also cooperate. 

Steps taken now to keep this important phase 
of the war effort going during the summer will 
insure adequate supplies for our overseas forces. 
It will also provide an additional margin of 
paper for essential civilian needs, including 
educational materials. 

Please clear all plans with your local sal- 
vage committee. 





BOYS EXCUSED FOR WORK IN MILK PLANTS 


Boys who are at least 16 may now be 
released from school for work in milk 
plants as part of the general program for 
the release of pupils for emergency food 
production. Release has heretofore been 
restricted to planting and harvesting and 
work in canneries and greenhouses de- 
voted to the production of food. 

The Board of Regents on May 19th 
amended the Regulations of the Commis- 
sioner of Education relating to the release 
of pupils. for war emergency work to in- 
clude work in milk plants for boys 16 
years of age and over. This action was 
based upon a resolution passed on May 
4th by the New York State War Coun- 
cil authorizing the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to release boys of 16 and over for 
a period not to exceed 30 days in any one 
school year, or 20 days in any three-month 
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period. Attendance credit will be allowed 
for such absence, but in no case will credit 
be allowed for the absence of a pupil for 
more than 30 days in one school year for 
all absences in any kind of emergency food 
production. 

The resolution which authorizes this 
action became effective immediately and 
will remain in force until July 1, 1945. 
In general the same regulations prescribed 
by the Board of Regents applying to re- 
lease of pupils for other kinds of food pro- 
duction apply also to release for work in 
milk plants. 

The county agricultural war committee 
must certify that sufficient adult labor is 
not available and school authorities shail 
be responsible for determining that pupils 
are in suitable physical condition and for 
safeguarding their educational interests. 
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VASSAR WORKSHOP SCHEDULED BY CONFERENCE 


A workshop at Vassar College from 
July 14th to 18th, in connection with the 
Summer Institute of Euthenics, has been 
arranged by the New York State Con- 
ference on Supervision, which is spon- 
sored by the Division of Elementary Edu- 
cation. The institute staff and laboratory 
groups of children will provide consulta- 
tion and workshop experiences. 

Those who wish to participate are 
asked to submit problems they would like 


to have considered for the program 
planning. Such problems and inquiries 


should be sent to Dr Ruth Andrus, Chief, 
Bureau of Child Development and Parent 
Education, State Education Department, 
Albany 1, N. Y. 

Attendance at the last meeting of the 
conference, which was held in Albany 
May 7th to 9th, was the largest in five 
years. More than 350 supervisors, prin- 
cipals and superintendents from every 
section of the State came to the sessions 
in the State Education Building, the 
Joseph Henry Memorial Building and the 
New York State College for Teachers. 

The steering committee of the confer- 
ence, which is elected from the member- 
ship and is open to all persons concerned 
with improving the processes of super- 
vision in the elementary schools of the 
State, voted to join the Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum Development 
of the National Education Association. 

Problems for consideration in the years 
ahead were raised in a report of the 
curriculum committee, titled An Investi- 
gation of War Impacts in Our Schools 
1943-44, which was distributed to mem- 
bers. These problems are: (1) how to 
develop a state-wide program in restudy- 
ing and rethinking the cardinal objectives 
of elementary education, (2) the need to 
extend our concept of child development, 
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so well established for our young chil- 
dren, to teachers of later childhood 
education, (3) needed research which 
should accompany the replanning of the 
elementary curriculum. 

This report also stressed the importance 
of schools answering for themselves such 
questions as: Did the children participate 
in the planning and executing of war 
drives or were the plans and the processes 
developed by adults and imposed upon 
the children? Were the children actively 
identified with the community in the war 
effort by being represented on adult com- 
mittees or did grown-ups act as inter- 
mediaries? What incentives were used 
with the children to accomplish war drive 
goals? Did the motivation center in per- 
sonal rewards or in a genuine desire to 
serve our country? 

Copies of the study on war impacts may 
be obtained as long as the supply lasts by 
writing to the Bureau of Curriculum 
Development, Division of Elementary 
Education, State Education Department. 

Other committee reports were pre- 
sented by Dr Kate V. Wofford, director 
of rural education, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Buffalo; Franklin A. Butts, prin- 
cipal of Benjamin Franklin School, 
Poughkeepsie; Clara S. Bacon, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Amsterdam ; 
Dr Warren W. Coxe, Director of the 
Department’s Division of Research, and 
Geraldine Mann, director of elementary 
education in Wappingers Falls. There 
was also a report from the committee 
organized last summer during the Syra- 
cuse Workshop on restudying the pur- 
poses of elementary education in the post- 
war world. This report was presented 
by the chairman, Helen Hay Heyl, Chief, 
Bureau of Curriculum Development (Ele- 
mentary ). 
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The conference was organized into 12 
discussion groups for an afternoon ses- 
sion. Sixty members of the conference 
served as chairmen, resource leaders and 
recorders for these groups. The largest 
attendance was recorded at sessions 
dealing with The Noon Hour Program, 
The Induction of Wartime Teachers, The 
Teacher and Public Relations, Reading 
in the Elementary School, The Fourth 
“R”— Radio, The After-School Pro- 
gram for Elementary Children and 
Science Experiences for Children. 


During the three-day session, the con- 
ference was addressed by Fred B. Painter, 
assistant superintendent of Ithaca public 
schools; Dr C. W. Hunnicutt, assistant 
professor of education, Syracuse Univer- 
sity; Dr Chester A. Pugsley, principal, 
School of Practice, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Buffalo; Dr Robert W. Frederick, 
principal, Milne High School, New York 
State College for Teachers; Dr Dixon 
Ryan Fox, president, Union College ; and 
by Dr George D. Stoddard, Commissioner 
of Education; Dr George M. Wiley, 
Associate Commissioner of Education; 
Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck, Assistant Com- 





missioner for Instructional Supervision, 


and Dr Frederick J. Moffitt, Chief, 
Bureau of Instructional Supervision 
(Elementary) of the Department. 

The conference ended with five group 
meetings on Research Activities, Children 
and the Global World, Teacher Training 
in Wartime, Appraisal of Children, and 
Aviation in the Elementary School with 
Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Research; Dr Royal F. Netzer, 
director of training, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Geneseo; Dr Lillian A. Wilcox, 
supervisor of kindergarten and elementary 
grades, Buffalo; Rosamond Praeger, 
supervisor, early childhood and parent 
education, Syracuse; and Miss Heyl as 
the leaders. 

Miss Mann was chairman of the con- 
ference and presided at the opening and 
closing sessions. Dr William E. Young, 
Director of the Division of Elementary 
Education, returned from Boston, where 
he is working on the Boston school sur- 
vey, to preside at the general session 
devoted to Supervision in Democratic 
Education. 





QUESTIONNAIRE ISSUED 


The curriculum committee of the New 
York State Conference on Supervision 
has issued a brief questionnaire entitled 
Next Steps. The committee would like 
to know the reaction of those concerned 
with elementary education in the State to 
the following questions: What are the 
long-range problems in curriculum devel- 
opment for the elementary schools of this 
State as you see them? How may the 
Bureau of Curriculum Development of 
the Division of Elementary Education 
better serve the children of the State? 


Teachers, supervisors, principals and 
superintendents are asked to reply to the 
Bureau of Curriculum Development, 
Division of Elementary Education, State 
Education Department, Albany 1, N. Y. 
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MISS REEVE APPOINTED 


Theodora B. Reeve has been appointed 
senior education supervisor in the Bureau 
of Child Development and Parent Edu- 
cation of the Division of Elementary Edu- 
cation. She has been working with this 
bureau as supervisor of the child care 
program since 1942. 

Miss Reeve is a graduate of Mount 
Holyoke College and has taken graduate 
work at Columbia University and at the 
Graduate Teachers College of Winnetka. 
She taught kindergarten and first grade 
in Beirut, Syria, in 1931 and 1934, and 
upon her return to this country taught at 
Winnetka, Ill., and in the Park School 
of Buffalo. Later she was state super- 
visor of W.P.A. nursery schools in this 
State. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 


The appointment of two members of 
the staff of the Division of Elementary 
Education has been announced. Elizabeth 
B. Carey, who has been with the Depart- 
ment for several years, and Walter A. 
LeBaron, principal of Franklin Elemen- 
tary School in Schenectady for the past 
ten years, have been named associate 
supervisors in the Bureau of Instructional 
Supervision. 

Miss Carey formerly served as ex- 
aminer in social studies and as senior edu- 
cation supervisor in the Bureau of Cur- 
riculum Development, and held teaching 
and supervisory positions in New York 
State and Massachusetts. She holds 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees from New 
York State College for Teachers and has 
done graduate work at New York Uni- 
versity in the field of elementary educa- 
tion. 

A former secretary of the state commit- 
tees on social studies in the elementary 
schools and in the secondary schools of 
New York State, she has been active in 
state and national organizations, par- 
ticularly the State and National Coun- 
cils for the Social Studies, the New York 
State Historical Association and the De- 
partment of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development of the National Education 
Association. She has contributed to the 
preparation of state publications. 

Miss Carey has served as chairman of 
the Annual School Institute of the For- 
eign Policy Association. 

Mr LeBaron had been in the Schenec- 
tady system since September 1935, when 
he was appointed a teacher in the city's 
junior high schools. He is a graduate 
of Oswego State Normal School and 
received his bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees from Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

He has written articles on professional 
matters for educational journals. He has 
been secretary-treasurer, vice president, 
and president of the New York State 
Association of Elementary Principals. 
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RESOURCE UNITS READY 


The State Education Department has 
released two mimeographed pamphlets of 
resource units for teachers in grades 5 
and 6 on war emphasis in the social 
studies. One copy of each has been 
mailed to each city, village and district 
superintendent of schools. The edition 
of each is limited and no additional issue 
is contemplated at present. Any local 
school system that wishes to use these re- 
source units, however, may mimeograph 
them locally. 

The units are intended to be guides to 
the teacher’s own study of strategic 
regions where our military outposts are 
now located or over which the warring 
nations are now struggling. Among the 
titles included are: Our Own Arsenal of 
Democracy (The Manufacturing East) ; 
The Much-Bombed Midlands; Invasion 
Jump-Off; Ramparts of the Pacific; 
Crossroads and Island Stepping Stones 
and Our Caribbean Lifeline. Extensive 
bibliographies are included. 


SUPERINTENDENT RESIGNS 


Dr Maurice S. Hammond, superin- 
tendent of schools at Catskill, has re- 
signed to serve with the Operations 
Analysis Division of the Army Air 
Forces. He will serve as education ad- 
viser under the direction of Dean Col- 
lins of Harvard, who has a staff of col- 
lege presidents and deans and school 
superintendents. Doctor Hammond re- 
ported at Washington headquarters early 
in May. 

A graduate of Fredonia Normal School, 
Doctor Hammond earned his bachelor’s 
degree at St Lawrence University, his 
master’s degree at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and his doctorate 
at New York University. He was prin- 
cipal of the Van Hornesville School and 
for five years served as an instructor in 
education at New York University. 
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Vocational Education 





STUDENTS REPAIR 


Farmers in the Springville area re- 
ceived assistance during the year in solv- 
ing some of their wartime problems 
through training courses in farm machin- 
ery repair and milk production offered to 
adults and youths by the cooperative ac- 
tion of the Springville board of education, 
Principal Harold Davey and Charles 
Hunt, teacher of agriculture. These 
courses were begun in September 1943 
and have continued throughout the school 
year with a total enrolment of 62 persons. 

The course in farm machinery operation 
and repair was undertaken as a step 
toward maintaining a high level of pro- 
duction during the 1944 season in the face 
of continued difficulty in obtaining new 
farm machinery. Students who par- 











FARM MACHINERY 


ticipated in the training sessions testified 
to the practical value of this type of in- 
struction at a time when farmers must 
rely increasingly on their own resource- 
fulness and ability to recondition their 
own equipment. 

A large assortment of equipment was 
brought into the agricultural shop, which 
had been enlarged at the conclusion of the 
previous year following authorization by 
the War Production Board. The addi- 
tional floor space made possible a consid- 
erable increase in the number of students 
who might be admitted and the equipment 
which could be handled. 

During the year 43 tractors were re- 
paired and serviced; 12 pieces of power 
and field machinery were serviced; five 





Repairing and Adjusting a Buck Rake in Springville Shop 
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stationary gasoline engines were repaired ; 
416 acetylene welding jobs were com- 
pleted and 470 arc welding jobs were per- 
formed on farm equipment; 198 hand 
tools or parts of field equipment were 
sharpened and reconditioned; 48 repair 
jobs were completed through special forg- 
ing services; and 41 additional construc- 
tion or repair jobs were completed. 

The course in milk production was 
started on October 15th and continued 
through 30 sessions, with an average at- 


tendance of 22, until the end of February. 
Instruction dealt primarily with the cur- 
rent problems of balancing dairy rations 
with the current limitations on high pro- 
tein feeds, keeping dairy records, testing 
milk, breeding for higher milk and better 
fat production, selecting, starting and 
growing young stock, producing and feed- 
ing roughage, pasture improvement, dairy 
cattle diseases, artificial insemination, 
dairy herd management, cost accounts 
and successful marketing practices. 





VOCATIONAL PUPILS COMPLETE LATHE CHUCK 


Completion of the first four-jaw lathe 
chuck made as a school production 
project in New York State marks an im- 
portant achievement for pupils in the vo- 
cational department of the Kingston High 
School. The completed chuck meets 
established industrial standards. 

A lathe chuck is a machine tool acces- 
sory which is now difficult to obtain with- 
It was chosen as a 
officials for 


out high priorities. 
project by the local school 
this reason, and also because of its high 
utility value and because its production 
involves the fundamental operations 
which it is desirable to teach the pupils in 
their regular course of study. 

The detailed drawings used in the pro- 
duction of this accessory were supplied 
by the Bureau of Industrial and Technical 
Education of the Department, which has 
blueprints for other projects suited to the 
programs of vocational schools. 

Instructors at Kingston and members 
of the Bureau staff have expressed grati- 
fication at the completion of the project, 
particularly because the quality of the fin- 
ished product is encouraging evidence 
that the proper breakdown of operations 
and correct teaching methods will facili- 
tate the initiation of similar projects. 
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The project was undertaken at first 
under the War Production Training Pro- 
gram, but with the decrease in war train- 
ing activities in the Kingston area it be- 
came a regular day-school project. A 
project of this type has been considered 
too difficult for production in school 
shops, but in this case the groundwork 
was laid by the production of simpler 
articles under the direction of Hubert 
Hoderath, director of vocational educa- 
tion, and J. Reeves Kelley, the machine 
shop instructor. As part of their war 
training program, pupils produced such 
articles as surface gages, angle irons and 
various types of vises. All conformed 
with industrial standards. 

The chuck recently finished is the first 
of a group of 12 which are being routed 
through the shop on a production basis. 
This system provides the pupils with an 
opportunity to secure experience in pro- 
duction planning as well as in work in- 
volving the performance of production 
operations. 

The design of the chuck embodies ac- 
cepted industrial features, such as a solid 
steel body and hardened and ground jaws 
which are found on the better type of 
equipment. 
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BATAVIA REPORTS ON MACHINE SHOP TRAINING 


Three thousand men and women have 
received training in machine shop practice 
and related occupations at the Batavia 
Metal Trades Vocational School since 
the inception of the war production train- 
ing program four years ago. School 
facilities have been used for trade exten- 
sion courses in the evening to assist 
industrial workers in acquiring new skills 
as well as for regular day-school work. 

The school has cooperated with the 
State Education Department and the 
United States Office of Education since 
July 1940 in preparing workers for em- 
ployment in specific industrial jobs and 
in training them for upgrading in the 
work in which they were already engaged. 
While most of the pre-employment train- 
ees found jobs in Batavia war production 
plants, graduates may be found in 150 
different industries in western New York. 

During much of the past four years the 
school facilities have been in use 24 hours 
a day, six days a week. Courses included 
machine shop practice, blueprint reading, 
mechanical drafting, foundry work, fore- 
manship, radio fundamentals and kindred 
subjects. 


In the development and operation of 
the Metal Trades Vocational School, 
which was opened by the board of educa- 
tion in February 1939, assistance has been 
given by the vocational advisory com- 
mittee which represents employers and 
labor organizations of the Batavia area. 
Members of this committee, because of 
their positions in the local manufacturing 
plants, have helped to coordinate the 
training program with the needs of 
industry. 

Until February 1943, boys accepted for 
training were chosen from graduates of 
the Batavia High School and other high 
schools of the area for a two-year voca- 
tional training program. With the draft- 
ing of boys at the age of 18, adjustments 
were made to admit boys who had com- 
pleted two years of high school, offering 
them a vocational training program during 
the 11th and 12th grades. Graduates of 
this course are eligible for the state 
industrial high school diploma. The 
fundamental curriculum includes training 
in machine shop practice, technical sub- 
jects related to the trade, and the regular 
subjects of English and social studies. 





PRINCIPAL HONORED 


Frederick O. E. Raab, principal of 
Paul Revere Trade School in Rochester, 
and the first vocational teacher in the 
State to round out 35 years of service, 
was honored at a testimonial dinner in 
the Rochester Club on April 29th. Dr 
Lewis A. Wilson, Deputy Commissioner 
of Education, and Oakley Furney, As- 
sistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education, were speakers. 

Before becoming principal of the Paul 
Revere school in 1917, Mr Raab was a 
teacher at the Rochester Shop School, 
Washington High School and Continua- 
tion School. 
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RETIRED PRINTER DIES 


G. Alfred Haynes, who retired August 
1, 1943, after 20 years’ service in the 
printing plant of the State Education 
Department, died May 22d in Albany. 
He was 64 years old. A skilled crafts- 
man, he took pride in work well done and 
gave loyal and efficient service to the 
Department. 


1) 


Dr Samuel Newton Spring, dean of 
the State College of Forestry at Syracuse 
University, will retire July Ist after 12 
years’ service to the institution. 
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GUIDANCE CONFERENCE TO BE AT SYRACUSE 


representatives 
discuss the role of the separation counsel- 


The ninth annual conference on educa- 
tional and vocational guidance, sponsored 
jointly by Syracuse University, the New 
York State Education Department and 
the New York State Counselors Asso- 
ciation will be held at Syracuse University 
Wednesday and Thursday, July 19 and 
20, 1944. The theme chosen for the con- 
ference is “ Vocational Guidance — the 
Basis for Transition to Peace.” 


Dr H. S. Ganders, dean of the School 
of Education of Syracuse University, will 
preside at the Wednesday morning ses- 
sion at which addresses will be made by 
Deputy Commissioner L. A. Wilson and 
George E. Hutcherson, Chief of the 
Bureau of Guidance. 

Robert E. Carey, president of the New 
York State Counselors Association, will 
conduct the afternoon meeting when 


Army and Navy will 
ing service. Charles M. Armstrong, 
associate statistician, Division of Research 
of the State Education Department, will 
address this meeting. 

A panel discussion on the topic of 
“ Counseling Service for Returning Serv- 
icemen,” under the leadership of Jerome 
Bentley, treasurer of Wells College at 
Aurora, will consider the roles of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, Selective Service, United 
States Employment Service, Civilian Re- 
habilitation Service and United States 
Office of Education at the morning ses- 
sion on Thursday. 

At the Thursday afternoon meeting an 
address on “ Legislation for Veterans” 
will be given by a speaker still to be 
selected. 





BUFFALO GARDENING 


A plan for instructing victory garden- 
ers which proved highly successful last 
year at the McKinley Vocational High 
School in Buffalo has been expanded this 
year to provide practical training in 
gardening technics for approximately 
1000 persons. Production results during 
the summer of 1943 were so satisfactory 
that community organizations requested 
enlargement of the program. 

Last year this program was maintained 
by staff members of the horticulture de- 
partment at the McKinley Vocational 
High School in cooperation with the Buf- 
falo Institute Garden Center. Individual 
gardeners were trained. 

This year the Victory Garden plans of 
a number of agencies and groups have 
been united through the efforts of Tobbio 
Martino, instructor in horticulture at the 
McKinley School, and Robert S. Hoole, 
principal, who are cooperating with the 
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War Food Production Training Service 
sponsored by the Department’s Bureau of 
Agricultural Education. 

Thirty-one experienced gardeners were 
selected early in the spring for instruc- 
tion by Mr Martino in planning, develop- 
ing and supervising Victory Gardens. 
These leaders met for 28 two-hour ses- 
sions to prepare for the local class work 
and field work for which they were to 
be responsible. 

At the conclusion of the training ses- 
sions, each leader was assigned to a par- 
ticular area or district as the garden 
teacher or supervisor for a group of 25 
to 30 persons. These groups were made 
up of individuals working by themselves 
and of groups centering in industrial 
plants, civic organizations, hospitals etc. 

Funds for compensating the leaders 
and for financing other phases of the 

(Concluded on page 360) 
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FUTURE FARMERS MEET AT MORRISVILLE 


Five hundred young farmers were com- 
mended for their participation in the 
Nation’s war program by Dr Arthur K. 
Getman, Chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Education, at the 19th annual meet- 
ing of the New York State Chapter of 
the Future Farmers of America. The 
two-day session was held at the New 
York State Agricultural and Technical 
Institute at Morrisville on May 5th-6th. 


Doctor Getman pointed out to his 
audience of 300 official delegates and 200 
young farmer guests that leaders in farm, 
industrial and civic groups have great 
confidence in the membership of this 
rural youth association. 

Forty-three candidates were nominated 
by the association to receive the Empire 
Farmer degree which is the highest award 
for achievement in the state chapter. 
The award is given for outstanding gen- 
eral scholarship, leadership in youth 
organization activity, farm production 
and management, and the wise and effec- 
tive use of money earned from agricul- 
tural enterprises. The first ten awards 
went to Robert Stockwell of Fort Plain, 
Stanley Sturgess of South Kortright, 
George Ellerson of Whitney Point, Wil- 
liam Kirsch of North Syracuse, Robert 
Hill of Elbridge, Evan Lamb of Corfu, 
Donald Helmer of Castile, Robert Flan- 
agan of Wellsville, Walter Freeman and 
Raymond Hill of Corning. 

First, second and third awards in the 
annual public speaking contest were given 
respectively to Edward Hoppe of North 
Syracuse, whose topic was “ The F.F.A. 
and the War Effort”; Russel Swart of 
Fort Plain, who spoke on “ Labor Effi- 
ciency and Agriculture,” and John Crager 
of Germantown, whose speech was titled 
“ Shall We Plow?” Judges were L. R. 
Simons, state director of extension, State 
College of Agriculture; A. E. Champlin 
and J. W. Hatch of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Education. 

New York State’s share of a $25,000 
grant made during the year by the Fire- 
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stone Tire and Rubber Company to the 
Future Farmers of America Foundation 
was awarded, on the vote of the trustees, 
to six young farmers who have demon- 
strated superior ability in production and 
management, and who show specific need 
for such funds to use in specific methods 
of farming. [Each state is given some 
freedom in establishing its own standards 
and methods of issuing the awards. Each 
of the following young farmers received 
$112.50: Robert Stockwell, Stanley Stur- 
gess, Robert Hill, Evan Lamb, Donald 
Helmer and Robert Flanagan. 

Donald Martin of Perry was elected 
president. Other new officers are Robert 
Breymiller of Eden and William Miller 
of Portville, vice presidents; Stanley 
Sturgess, secretary-treasurer, and Donald 
Helmer, editor. 


Ht 


GARDENING PROGRAM 
(Concluded from page 359) 


training program were made available 
through the War Food Production Train- 
ing Service. 

Commenting on this unique type of 
Adult Education Service, Dr Arthur K. 
Getman, Chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Education, said: 

This type of training and supervisory activity 
centers in a school program that is well 
equipped technically to extend its services to 
meet the needs of adults within the area. The 
use of experienced gardeners as local leaders 
and teachers constitutes a contribution both to 
the war effort and to the long-range methods 
of providing adult education services. 

Last year it was reliably estimated that at 
least 40 per cent of the vegetables produced in 
the Nation came from Victory Gardens. In 
spite of the confusion now existing with ref- 
erence to our national food requirements, ex- 
perienced gardeners are taking the same posi- 
tion that a good garden is an effective meats 
of insuring adequate vegetables for the season 
and that it is an excellent hedge against a poor 
growing season in 1944. 
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With the Board of Regents 








REGENTS NAME INSTITUTE COMMITTEE 


Appointment of a special committee of 
Regents on Institutes of Applied Arts and 
Sciences was authorized by the Board of 
Regents at its meeting May 19th in New 
York City. The committee will examine 
into and report what further action should 
be had by the Education Department 
looking to the establishment and operation 
of the institutes recommended in the 
Regents Plan for Postwar Education in 
the State of New York. Chancellor 
Thomas J. Mangan appointed to this com- 
mittee Regents Roland B. Woodward, 
John P. Myers and C. C. Mollenhauer. 

The Regents granted an 
charter to the American Education Fel- 
lowship of New York City. This is an 
educational corporation organized by di- 
rectors of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation for the purpose of developing 
and promoting progressive principles of 
education. 


absolute 


An absolute charter was also granted 
to the Town and County Officers Train- 
ing School of the State of New York, 
which has been operating under a pro- 
visional charter since 1936. 

A provisional charter was granted to 
the Cooperstown Academy at Coopers- 
town. 

The charter of the Admiral Yates Stir- 
ling Academy, Inc., at West Park was 
amended to authorize the change of its 
name to Hudson River Naval Academy, 
and the change of address to Irvington. 
This academy was provisionally chartered 
by the Regents on November 19, 1943. 


The charter of The Chapin School, Ltd., 
of New York City was amended to permit 
the president of the alumnae association 
to be an ex officio trustee. An amendment 
to the charter of the New 
Social Research in New York permits this 


School for 
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institution to confer the degree of bachelor 
of arts. 

The Board approved the appointment 
of Charles G. Hetherington, superin- 
tendent of schools at Auburn and presi- 
dent of the Council of School Superin- 
tendents, as an advisory member of the 
Secondary Education Council. 

The resignation of Dr Arthur B. Van 
Loon of Albany as a member of the Medi- 
cal Committee on Grievances was ac- 
cepted with regret and with appreciation 
for his services. To him the 
Regents appointed Dr Ralph Irving Lloyd 
of Brooklyn for the unexpired term end- 
ing December 31, 1944. 


succeed 


Cornelius B. Murray of Plattsburg was 
appointed a member of the board of 
visitors of the State Teachers College at 
Plattsburg to fill an unexpired term end- 
ing October 31, 1945. 


—_O——_—- 


DOCTOR GRAVES WEDS 


Dr Frank Pierrepont Graves, Commis- 
sioner of Education from 1921 to 1940, 
and Mrs Jessie Chase Malcolm, daughter 
of the late Associate Judge Emory Albert 
Chase of the State Court of Appeals, were 
married May 22d at the home of Doctor 
Graves’s daughter, Mrs John C. Whit- 
ridge, at Darien, Conn. 

Doctor and Mrs Graves will live in 
Albany, where Doctor Graves is prac- 
tising law. 


With this issue of the BULLETIN TO 
THE SCHOOLS, publication is suspended 
until September. An index to volume 30 
will be prepared and sent upon request. 
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PRINCIPAL STUDIES CENTRALIZATION PROCEDURES 


Dr Stewart H. Smith, supervising prin- 
cipal of Middleburg Central School, has 
answered several questions relating to 
procedures which contribute to the suc- 
cess of school centralization projects in 
his report on a study made at Syracuse 
University. 

This study covered 60 school districts 
in New York State and a representative 
group of consolidated school districts in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. In 52 of the New 
York districts centralization had been ap- 
proved by the voters; during the past 18 
years centralization has been rejected in 
only eight districts after its recommenda- 
tion by the Commissioner of Education. 

Personal visits to most of the 60 dis- 
tricts were made to secure firsthand in- 
formation from district superintendents, 
supervising principals and lay leaders. A 
carefully prepared check list was used to 
point the interviews as well as to secure 
data that could be compared. Intensive 
case studies were made of the five most 
successful districts. The degree of suc- 
cess of a district was based upon the per- 
centage of favorable votes cast by the 
people in the respective districts. 

An effort was made to determine the 
effectiveness of certain public relations 
procedures used, by submitting a ques- 
tionnaire to the key men in the ten most 
successful districts and the ten least suc- 
cessful districts. Two hundred question- 
naires were sent to a selected list of ten 
laymen in each of these 20 districts. The 
data obtained by these questionnaires were 
helpful in providing Doctor Smith with 
information to determine the relative ef- 
fectiveness of the procedures. 

The major findings of the study are: 
The work of lay committees and the hold- 
ing of group meetings contributed greatly 
to success. The assurance of better trans- 
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portation for rural children and the 
promise of improved educational pro- 
grams proved effective in winning sup- 
port. The assistance of boards of educa- 
tion and of rural school trustees was 
helpful. The assurance to rural people 
of representation on the board of educa- 
tion of the central school district with a 
resultant voice in determining school 
policies was a potent factor in attaining 
success in centralization. The personal 
direct-contact method of disseminating 
information concerning centralization and 
the practice of proceeding slowly and 
carefully with the centralization movement 
were highly effective. 

Among other helpful procedures and 
elements were the prospect of lowered 
school tax rates, the assistance of State 
Education Department officials, the house- 
to-house canvass of voters, the existence 
of successful centralizations in neighbor- 
ing communities, the absence of conflict 
between village and rural people, the cir- 
culation of petitions by taxpayers, village 
board of education members and rural 
school trustees, special centralization edi- 
tions of local newspapers and the leader- 
ship of the district superintendents. 

Some factors which were of little or no 
importance in furthering the centraliza- 
tion movement were length of bus routes, 
location of the building site, the loss of 
identity of the one-room school districts, 
the probability of slight increases in school 
taxes, the availability of Federal P. W. A. 
grants for building purposes and the use 
of editorials and news articles in news- 
papers. 

Following the conclusion of the study, 
Doctor Smith made several generaliza- 
tions. In the unsuccessful districts as 
well as in those districts where centraliza- 
tion was carried by a slight margin there 
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seemed to be a deep-seated conservatism 
and a satisfaction with the status quo by a 
majority of the people. 

The importance of well-informed and 
responsible leadership that could inspire 
public confidence can not be too greatly 
emphasized when undertaking a project 
of centralization, he reports. Possibly 
one of the most fundamental principles 
upon which support for centralization can 
be solicited is the educational welfare of 
the children whom the school will serve. 

The study seemed to show that good 
public relations begin at home. Where 
school officials, teachers, taxpayers and 
parents pulled together, the centralization 
effort received complete community sup- 
port. And, finally, the factor of com- 
munity “ morale” seemed to play a large 
part in the success or failure of centraliza- 
tion. Communities that had a keen sense 
of pride in their homes, churches, schools, 
industries and farms regarded centraliza- 
tion as a challenge to improve themselves 
through improved educational services to 
their youth. 


+) 


WESTCHESTER BULLETIN 


A mimedgraphed bulletin is being 
issued periodically from the office of 
Superintendent Harold E. Hollister of the 
second supervisory district of West- 
chester county. It contains items of gen- 
eral interest to all schools in the district 
and also accounts of activities and projects 
of individual schools submitted by teach- 
ers and principals. 


RO 


BOONVILLE MEETING 


The advantages of centralization for 
Boonville and adjacent districts were 
outlined by District Superintendent 
Daniel M. Blue and Supervising Prin- 
cipal Harold P. Seamon before the Boon- 
ville High School Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation at its May meeting. The present 
high school building is said to be adequate 
for a central school. 
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HARKNESS ELECTED 


Superintendent A. W. Harkness of 
Erie county was elected president of the 
Western New York Association of Dis- 
trict Superintendents at its 34th annual 
meeting in Rochester on May IIth 
and 12th. 

The importance of gearing educational 
supervision to meet changing needs was 
stressed by Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck, 
Assistant Commissioner for Instructional 
Supervision, in his opening address on 
“ New York State Education Adjusts to 
Changing Needs.” He discussed the 
place of the district superintendent in this 
adjustment period. 

Superintendent Andrew S. Beam of 
Erie county described the work of the 
executive committee of the association, 
and Wallace D. Ormsby, first vice presi- 
dent, spoke on “ The Intermediate Unit 
and Legislation.” 

Dr Charles A. Brind, Counsel, State 
Education Department, discussed the 
Regents Plan for Postwar Education in 
relation to local needs at a dinner meeting 
on the night of May 11th. Regent Roland 
B. Woodward and Superintendent James 
Spinning of Rochester spoke briefly. 

A demonstration of music activities in 
the rural schools was presented on the 
second day by pupils from the rural 
schools in Midvale, Egypt and Perinton 
under the direction of Mrs Minnie Hall 
and Mrs Laura Martin. 

Superintendent Harkness led a discus- 
sion on “ Instructional Problems in the 
New Curriculum.” R. L. Thomas, prin- 
cipal of the Webster High School, speak- 
ing for the Union Free School Council 
on Financial Legislation, discussed prob- 
lems of union free school districts. 


——Q——— 


Vivian Ellis, supervisor of audiometers 
in the Bureau of Health Service of the 
Division of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, has received the degree of doctor of 
education from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS MOVE TOWARD COMPLETION 


The Office of Research reports progress 
in several of the areas of inquiry in which 
it is presently engaged. 

Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Research, has announced the 
completion of a summary report on the 
inventory of facilities for higher, profes- 
sional, trade and technical education. This 
report will be mimeographed and dis- 
tributed to all schools and colleges which 
contributed data for the inventory and to 
federal and state officials responsible for 
the education of returning veterans. 

In this report data are included for 
higher and professional education from 
89 degree-granting and 114 non-degree- 
granting schools and colleges, and for 
trade and technical education in state, 
local and privately supported schools of 
secondary and postsecondary grade. The 
inventory summarizes the facilities by 
schools and curriculums. 


The two-fold purpose of this study is 
to obtain an estimate of the capacity of 
present institutions to care for returning 
veterans and to determine the long-term 
needs of the State for additional facilities. 


A second project——a manual for use 
in the educational counseling of youth — 
has grown out of the inventory. It will 
include data for each institution and for 
groups of institutions that will be useful 
to veterans and other youth in selecting 
a school or college for higher, professional 
or technical education. A first draft of 
the material for degree-granting institu- 
tions has been completed and will be sent 
this month for check and verification of 
data to the several institutions concerned. 


Doctor Morrison also reports work 
well under way in the pilot study in 
health and physical education, which is 
expected to indicate the course of a later 
and more expanded survey into this 
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branch of education. Research technics 
have been developed for determining the 
character and extent of the programs de- 
veloped under the Commissioner’s regu- 
lations. The consultants on the pilot 
study met with members of the staff of 
the Division of Research and the Division 
of Health and Physical Education twice 
in April and on June 3d. 

The following communities are cooper- 
ating with the Department in the initial 
study: Solvay, Cortland, Mohawk, Port 
Byron, Pine Hill and Highland Falls. Dr 
Ethel Cornell and Dr Vivian Edmiston 
are conducting the field studies. 

A solid foundation for increasing co- 
operative action between local groups and 
the Department is being constructed with 
the help of the 135 boards of education 
who were working with the Department 
by May Ist on the study of problems con- 
fronting boards of education. A manual 
has been printed which will assist local 
boards to obtain a comprehensive view of 
their communities and to build a broad 
plan for public education. 

A continuation of the study of youth in 
wartime, which was begun in 1941, is pro- 
ceeding with the help of 276 high schools 
who are cooperating with the Department 
in an attempt to discover the effect of the 
war on youth, its attitudes, ambitions and 
sentiments about further education. The 
project this year is limited to a follow-up 
of youth who were graduated or left 
school during the year ending June 30, 
1943. 





0 





The second annual conference of New 
York State Indian school principals, 
teachers, board of education members and 
parent-teacher groups was held at the St 
Regis-Mohawk Indian School at Hogans- 
burg from June Ist to 3d. 
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A report on the character and extent 
of the adjustments which high schools 
have made to the war has been issued 
by the Department and distributed to 
superintendents and principals. It was 
prepared by Dr Ethel L. Cornell, research 
associate in the Division of Research. 

This report, in the form of a bulletin 
entitled High School Adjustments to War 
Needs, reveals an extraordinary diversity 
both in the kinds of adjustments high 
schools have made and in the reactions 
of principals toward the value of these 
changes. It is based on a survey which 
was undertaken to provide a factual basis 
against which to shape policy for the 
remainder of the war period and a per- 
manent record of the activities of the 
State’s public high schools during this 
critical time. A number of tables are 
provided for detailed study. 

The adjustments that stand out with 
some clarity are changes in school pro- 
grams to permit pupils to accept gainful 
employment or help on farms at home; 
addition of new courses in areas given 
new significance by the war; emergency 


WARTIME SCHOOL ADJUSTMENTS DESCRIBED 


guidance service; utilization of student 
organizations as a means of education and 
extension of student responsibility ; 
coordination of school activities with 
community activities, and provision of 
refresher courses in certain areas. 

In his preface Assistant Commissioner 
J. Cayce Morrison writes: 

Possibly the most significant outcome will be 
the realization that the schools — all the schools 
of the people—can modify their programs to 
contribute effectively to current community and 
national needs without the enduring 
values of our social heritage. If this concept 
survives, the war will have made a lasting 
contribution to American public education. 

This report is not so much a record of the 
effect of the war upon the schools as it is a 
record of the contribution of the public schools 
to the war effort. The total effort of the 
schools in adjusting to the war needs is most 
encouraging. In the work of individual schools 
—many of them—the achievement is out- 
standing: there is resourcefulness, 
judgment. They have used the pressure of the 
war to institute reforms, to experiment with 
new methods, to introduce new knowledge, to 
make the a more vital part of the 
community’s life. 


loss of 


vision, 


school 





MORE YOUTHS ACQUIRE 


As more and more young people are 
accepting part-time employment, social 
security account numbers are being issued 
to unprecedented numbers of boys and 
girls who are working during vacations, 
before and after school and on Saturdays. 

The Social Security Board is anxious 
to secure the cooperation of all pupils to 
whom social security cards have been 
issued, to see that they are correctly 
informed concerning the services which 
are rendered by the local office of the 
Social Security Board and to acquaint 
them with the fundamental purposes of 
the Social Security Act. 

A leaflet, Helping Youth To Under- 
stand the Social Security Program, has 
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SOCIAL SECURITY CARDS 


been issued by the information service oi 
the Social Security Board, reprinting 
material which appeared in the Novem- 
ber 1, 1943, issue of Education for 
Victory, official biweekly of the United 
States Office of Education. This leaflet 
may be secured for use in the schools. 

It is suggested by the Social Security 
Board that understanding of the role of 
social security may be effectively devel- 
oped by the teacher who may build, as 
part of the social studies curriculum, 
social security study units based on infor- 
mation available from the local offices. 

School officials are asked to inform 
pupils that only one social security 
account number is assigned to a person. 
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LIBRARY CONFERENCE SLATED FOR JULY 


A four-day workshop conference for 
school librarians is to be held at the State 
Teachers College, Geneseo, from July 
10th through 13th. The theme of this 
fourth special summer library conference 
to be organized and presented at Geneseo 
is*“ Books and Readers in a School 
Library.” 

Each school librarian attending the con- 
ference wil! spend most of the first three 
days discussing, studying and reading on 
one of his own problems relating to books 
and readers at the workshop organized 
under the direction of Mrs Alice Brooks 
Mooney, professor of library science at 
Drexel Institute of Technology. 

After the workshop sessions, at 4 
o’clock each afternoon, there will be tea 
followed by a book symposium. The sub- 
jects and speakers for these periods are: 
“ Classics I’ve Always Meant To Read,” 
by Dr Neil C. Van Deusen, head of the 
department of library education and 
librarian, State Teachers College, Gene- 
seo; “ For the Young Ones,” by Edna 
Lent, librarian, School of Practice, State 
Teachers College, Geneseo; and “ Some 


High School Thrillers,” by Mrs Ruth 
Evans Babcock, school library supervisor, 
State Education Department. 

Dr Karl Kup, curator of prints of the 
New York Public Library, will give an 
address on “ Some Bookworms I Have 
Known” at the conference dinner on 
Wednesday evening. 

On Thursday, which is to be “A Day 
with Authors” celebrated by exhibits of 
recent books and talks, John Tunis will 
speak on “All American Books,” and 
Mrs Beatrice de Lima Meyers of the 
Children’s Book Shop of Rochester will 
talk on “Helping Children To Love 
Books.” “The Way of an Illustration” 
will be described by James and Sonia 
Daugherty. 

The fee for the entire conference is 
$7.50. For those who wish to attend 
only Thursday’s program the charge will 
be $1.50. Copies of the program and 
information about living arrangements in 
Geneseo may be obtained from Mrs Alice 
Damon Rider, Library, State Teachers 
College, Geneseo, N. Y. 





DEWEY BIOGRAPHY 


Fremont Rider’s biography of Melvil 
Dewey, number 6 in the series of Ameri- 
can Library Pioneers, was issued in 
April. In 150 pages he gives an interpre- 
tation of Dewey in which the latter’s 
frailties as well as his accomplishments 
are recognized. It is a book which any 
lover of biography will read with enjoy- 
ment and one which should be put into 
the hands of all librarians who did not 
know Dewey personally. Those who 
knew him will not need to be urged to 
read it. It is priced at $2.75. 
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LIBRARY SEMINAR 


A three-day seminar or institute on the 
elementary school library will be held at 
the Catholic University of America, in 
Washington, D. C., under the auspices of 
the Department of Library Science at the 
university’s Graduate School, June 27th- 
29th. On the last afternoon the third 
annual Downey Award will be presented 
for “ the finest American children's book 
written in the Catholic tradition.” Anna 
Clark Kennedy, school library supervisor, 
State Education Department, will be one 
of the speakers. 
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Play Hour at Albany Public Library 





SMALL FRIENDS OF LIBRARY GROW IN NUMBER 


For the past two winters weekly play 
hours have been conducted in the chil- 
dren’s room of the Albany Public Library 
under the guidance of Marjorie F. Potter, 
children’s librarian. 

The project was planned for children 
too old for nursery school but too young 
for scouts and other organized clubs. 

Activities have varied from building 
with blocks to Chinese checkers. In a 
room set apart, active games such as 


London Bridge and Farmer in the Dell 
were planned for the children who just 
could not sit still, The most popular 
games were parchesi, checkers, dominoes 
and lotto with anagrams the least popular. 

During the winter the library has 
gained many new friends and the children 
have come to think of the library as a 
warm, bright and friendly place where 
they can be carefree and laugh and where 
real comradeship abounds. 





TO LEAD DISCUSSION 


L. Marion Moshier, supervisor of 
library extension in the Division of Adult 
Education and Library Extension, will 
participate as a discussion leader in an 
In-Service Library Institute to be held at 
the Kansas State Teachers College of 
Emporia June 13th—-16th. The institute is 
the first of its kind to be held in Kansas. 
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FREE BOOKS AVAILABLE 


The Army War College Library has a 
number of surplus books available for 
free distribution to libraries. Volumes 
are suitable for college and university 
libraries with strong military-historical 
collections. Lists of books available will 
be sent upon request to the Librarian, 
Army War College, Washington 25, D. C. 
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WINNERS OF BOOK AWARDS ANNOUNCED 


The outstanding American awards for 
juvenile literature were announced May 
11th at the Hotel Cleveland in Cleveland, 
when Esther Forbes received the New- 
bery Medal for her story of colonial 
Boston, Johnny Tremain; and Louis 
Slobodkin received the Caldecott Medal 
for Many Moons. Both awards are con- 
ferred annually by the American Library 
Association, Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People. 

Ordinarily the winners are announced 
at the association’s annual conferences, 
which have been discontinued during the 
war. This year announcement was made 
at a meeting of Ohio librarians. 

The Newbery Medal goes to the author 
of the preceding year’s best contribution 
to American literature for children, while 
the Caldecott Medal is given to the illus- 
trator of the most distinguished juvenile 


picture book published in the United 
States during the same period. The win- 
ners are chosen by a committee of 22 
librarians, headed this year by Frances 
Clarke Sayers of the New York Public 
Library. 

The Newbery Award is 23 years old. 
The first gold medal went to the late 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon for The 
Story of Mankind, and other winners 
have been Hugh Lofting, Will James, 
Dhan Gopal Mukerji and Rachel Field. 
The award is named for John Newbery, 
an 18th century publisher who first con- 
ceived the idea of books especially writ- 
ten and printed for children. The seven- 
year-old Caldecott Medal commemorates 
Randolph Caldecott, a famous English 
illustrator of children’s books. Both 
medals are donated annually by Frederic 
G. Melcher, editor of Publisher’s Weekly. 





GIRLS URGED TO 


“ The demand for professional nurses 
is urgent. The schools of nursing are not 
yet receiving enough applications from 
candidates having suitable qualifications. 
The secondary schools are in a position 
to make a great contribution to this criti- 
cal war need. Through proper guidance 
procedures, all girls who possess suitable 
aptitudes, educational attainments, inter- 
ests, and other essential attributes should 
have full opportunity to choose nursing 
either as a career, or as an immediate 
means of serving the war effort,” writes 
John W. Studebaker, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, in a new leaflet, 
Professional Nurses Are Needed. 

Prepared by the Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service, Vocational 
Division, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, and the Division of Nurse Education, 
United States Public Health Service, the 
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STUDY NURSING 


leaflet brings nursing guidance informa- 
tion up to date. Present needs for nurses, 
functions of national agencies in the sup- 
ply and distribution of nurses, functions 
of schools of nursing in meeting the need 
are among the subjects treated. Special 
forms and blanks such as personality sum- 
mary reports, personal data, educational 
experience forms are included. 

The appendixes list appropriate stand- 
ard tests and suggestions for their use 
in determining the fitness of .candidates 
and addresses of state nursing councils for 
war service and state boards of nurse 
examiners. 

Professional Nurses Are Needed (Vo- 
cational Division Leaflet No. 13) may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., for 10 cents. 
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REFERENCE BOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


SUGGESTIONS BY ANNA CLARK KENNEDY AND RUTH EVANS BABCOCK, 
SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISORS, NEW YORK STATE 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Children and teachers in elementary 
schools and in seventh and eighth grades 
need reference tools and books of high 
informational value, just as they need 
many books for their reading interests. 

Books that supply facts and figures, 
books that answer questions, books that 
provide information and lead on to other 
sources of information — together with 
films, pictures, records, pamphlets and 
periodicals that serve these purposes — 
make up each school’s reference collection. 

In schools having central library read- 
ing rooms the reference collection is an 
essential part of the library’s book col- 
lection. Schools that have not vet or- 
ganized central libraries may well have 
their important informational materials 
shelved in a central place. If a school’s 
reference tools are scattered in class- 
rooms, a card catalog or an author list is 
needed to show what reference resources 
the school has and where they can be 
found. 

The lists which follow include many of 
the titles that are generally recommended 
for elementary school reference purposes. 
Many other important reference books are 
omitted. Some of these are included in 
the bibliographies of English: a Hand- 
book for Teachers in Elementary Schools, 
in Elementary School Science and in Ex- 
ploring the Environment. 


The library supervisors would be glad 
to have recommendations of informational 
materials that elementary schools have 
found useful and that have been omitted 
from this list, or of titles that experience 
indicates. should .not be included in 
this list. 
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General Reference Books 
Encyclopedias 


An up-to-date, authoritative encyclopedia is 
regarded as the backbone of the reference 
collection. Schools should have new editions 
of their encyclopedias about every five years. 
The encyclopedias recommended for elemen- 
tary schools are: 


Compton’s pictured encyclopedia. Compton. 
1944. 15v. $79.50-$84.50 

The world book encyclopedia. 
1944. 18v. $89-$99 
If a large school needs a supplementary 
encyclopedia, it may well consider: 


Quarrie. 


Britannic junior. Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Inc. 1944. 12v. $63.90-$79.90 


Yearbooks 
To keep encyclopedia information up to 
date, annuals are needed. 

Compton’s pictured encyclopedia. War vol- 
ume; 9th ed. Compton. 1943. $1.50 
(Not an annual — but revised frequently) 

The World almanac. 
$1.25; pa. 75c 

The world book encyclopedia annual supple- 
ment. Quarrie. $1 


World-Telegram. 


Pamphlets 


Vertical file service catalog. H. W. Wilson. 
Monthly except August. Service basis. 
Minimum rate for schools $3 

For schools which do not have access to, 
or subscribe for, the Vertical file service cata- 
log the lists of pamphlets to be found in the 
Booklist and in Education for Victory will 
be very helpful. 


Magazine Indexes 


Magazine articles are important for sup- 
plying very recent information and for bring- 
ing out specific points of view. Schools 
should keep and file such periodicals as: the 
National Geographic Magazine, Nature 
Magazine, Life, Newsweek, Scholastic, School 
Arts and Time. References to material in 
these and other magazines will be found 
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from the periodical indexes. The indexes 
used by elementary school pupils in their 
school libraries or in their public libraries 
are: 

Abridged readers guide to periodical litera- 
ture. H. W. Wilson. Service basis 


Cumulated index to the National Geographic 
Magazine. National Geographic Society. 
Sixteenth and M sts. N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 1940. $1.50 


General Bibliographies and Indexes 


These are subject indexes to books and to 
parts of books. Hence, they are of very 
great value both in indexing children’s books 
and in recommending books to be purchased 
or to be borrowed. 


Children’s catalog; a dictionary catalog of 


4200 books; 6th ed. H. W. Wilson. 1941. 
Service basis. Price on request 


Rue, Eloise, comp. Subject index to books 
for intermediate grades. American Li- 
brary Association. 1940. $4 


Subject index to books for inter- 
mediate grades: First supplement. Ameri- 
can Library Association. 1943. $2.50 


Subject index to books for primary 
grades. American Library Association. 
1943. $2.50 








Biographical Reference Books 


Burch, Gladys. Modern composers for boys 
and girls. Barnes. 1941. $2 


Coffman, R. P. & Goodman, N. G. Famous 
authors for boys and girls. Barnes. 1943. 
$2 

Kumitz, S. J. & Haycraft, Howard, eds. 
Junior book of authors. H. W. Wilson. 
1934. $4 


Webster’s biographical dictionary. Merriam. 

1943. $6.50 
Dictionaries 
The encyclopedic features of unabridged 

dictionaries, such as names of persons and 
places, make them important for general ref- 
erences as well as for language reference. 

Standard dictionary. Funk and Wagnall’s 
new standard dictionary of the English 
language. 1942 ed. Funk. 1943. $22 

or 

Webster, Noah. New international diction- 
ary of the English language; 2d ed. Mer- 
riam. 1934. $20 
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Special Reference Books 
The Armed Forces 
Brown, Paul. 


Insignia of 
Scribner. 1943. $1.50 


Shenton, Edward. An alphabet of the army. 
Macrae-Smith. 1943. $2 
Art 
Bryant, L. M. Children’s book of celebrated 


buildings. Appleton-Century. 1924. $2.50 
Fowler, H. N. & Fowler, M. B. Picture 
book of sculpture. Macmillan. 1929, 
$2.50 
Gibson, Katharine. Pictures to grow up with. 
Studio. 1942. $3 


Hillyer, V. M. & Huey, E.G. Child's history 
of art. Appleton-Century. 1933. $3.50 


Atlases 

Goode, J. P. Goode’s school atlas; physical, 
political and economic; rev. & enl. ed. 
Rand. 1943. $4.40 

Lawrence, C. H., ed. New world horizons; 
geography for the air age. Duell. 1942. 
$2.75; Silver. 1942. $2 

Rand, McNally and Company. Rand Mc- 
Nally atlas; premier ed. Rand. $4.50 


Spykman, N. J. The geography of the 


peace; ed. by H. R. Nicholl. Harcourt. 
1944. $2.75 
Aviation 
Aviation Research Associates. Types of 
planes. Harper. 1943. $1 


Guthman, L. C., ed. Aircraft spotter’s hand- 


book. National Aeronautics. 1943. pa. $1 
Model plan annual, 1943. McBride. 1943. 
$2.50 
Ott, Lester. Aircraft spotter; 1943 ed. Har- 
court. 1943. pa. $1 
Young America’s aviation annual, 1943. 
McBride. 1943. $2 
Bible 
Bible. The Holy Bible. Oxford ed. Oxford 


Univ. Press. $1 


Bible. The Holy 
Murphy. $1.75 


Bible. Douai Version. 


Clubs 
Boy Scouts of America. Handbook for 
boys; rev. ed. Boy Scouts of America. 
1938. 50c 


Camp fire girls. Book of the camp fire girls. 
Camp Fire Outfitting. 1936. 50c 
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Girl Scouts, Inc. Girl scout handbook for 
the intermediate program; new ed. Girl 
Scouts, Inc. 1940. 50c 

Stern, R. B. Clubs, making and manage- 
ment. Rand. 1925. $1.32 

Wines, E. M. & Card, M. W. Come to 

order; rev. ed. Doubleday. 1930. 60c 


Costumes 
Grimball, E. B. & Wells, Rhea. Costuming 
a play. Appleton-Century. 1925. $3 
Leeming, Joseph. Costume book. Stokes. 
1938. $2.50 


English — Poetry, Plays and Story Telling 


Anthologies 

Barnes, R. A., comp. I hear America sing- 
ing. Winston. 1937. $2 

Harrington, M. P., comp. 
Macmillan. 1930. $3 

Huffard, G. T. & others, eds. My poetry 
book; an anthology of modern verse for 
boys and girls. Winston. 1934. $2.50 

Johnson, Edna, & Scott, C. E., comps. An- 
thology of children’s literature. Hough- 
ton. 1940. $5 

Untermeyer, Louis, ed. This singing world. 
Harcourt. 1923. $3 

Van Doren, Mark, & Lapolla, G. M., eds. 
Junior anthology of world poetry. Boni. 
1929. $2.50 


Ring-a-round. 


Poetry 
Bartlett, John. Familiar quotations; de luxe 
llth ed. Garden City Pub. Co. 1944. $2.98 
Brewton, J. E. & Brewton, S. W., comps. 
Index to children’s poetry. H. W. Wil- 


son. 1942. Service basis (price on re- 
quest) 

Plays 
American Library Association.- Subject 
index to children’s plays... A. L. A. 


1940. $3.50 


Story Telling 
Sawyer, Ruth. Way of the storyteller. Vik- 
ing. 1942. $2.50 
Shedlock, M. L. Art of the story-teller; 
rev. ed. Appleton-Century. 1936. $2.25 


First Aid 
Cole, N. B. & Ernst, C. H. First aid for 
boys; 2d rev. ed. Appleton-Century. 1942. 
$2 
Red Cross. American National Red Cross. 
American Red Cross first aid textbook; 
rev. ed. Blakiston. 1940. $1; pa. 60c 
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Handicrafts 
Parker, A. C. Indian how book. Double- 
day. 1927. $2.50 
Salomon, J. H. Book of Indian craft and 
Indian lore. Harper. 1928. $3.50 
Zarchy, Harry. Let’s make more things. 
Knopf. 1943. $1.75 


Holidays 
McSpadden, J. W. Book of holidays; 3d ed. 
Crowell. 1940. $2 
Olcott, F. J., ed. Good stories for great holi- 
days. Houghton. 1914. $3 
Sechrist, E. H. Red letter days. Macrae- 
Smith. 1940. $2 


Manners 


Clark, M. E. & Quigley, M. C. Etiquette, 
jr. Doubleday. 1926. $2 


Music 

Bauer, Marion, & Peyser, E. R. How music 
grew; rev. ed. Putnam. 1939. $4.50 

Buchanan, F. R. How man made music; 
rev. & enl. ed. Follett. 1941. $2 

Huntington, H. E. Tune up; the instru- 
ments of the orchestra and their players. 
Doubleday. 1942. $2 

Kinscella, H.G. History sings; backgrounds 
of American music. Univ. Pub. Co. 1940. 
$1.50 

Victor book of the opera; 10th ed. rev. 
Victor. 1939. $2 

Wright, Frances, & Lossing, L. L. Song 
source material for the activity curriculum. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1938. 60c (Teachers Lesson Unit Series 
No. 41) 


Mythology 
Bray, F. C. Myths of the world; a diction- 
ary of mythology. Crowell. 1935. $2 
Sabin, F.E. Classical myths that live today; 
rev. and enl. ed. Silver. 1940. $1.96 


Recreation and Hobbies 

Bancroft, J. H. Games; rev. & enl. ed. Mac- 
millan. 1937. $4; school ed. $3 

Burchenal, Elizabeth, ed. Folk-dances and 
singing games. Schirmer. 1909-22. 3v. 
$3 ea. 

Lawson, Arthur. Fun in the backyard. 
Crowell. 1938. $2 

New York Herald Tribune Home Institute. 
Young America’s cook book. Scribner. 
1938. $1.75 
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Science and Inventions 

Bianco, M. W. 

1939. $2 
Birds of America. 

1936. $3.95 
Comstock, A. B. Handbook of nature study; 

24th ed. Comstock Pub. Co. 1939. $4 
Darrow, F. L. & Hylander, C. J. The boys’ 
book of great inventions; rev. ed. 
1941. $2 


All about pets. Macmillan. 


Garden City Pub. Co. 


own 
Macmillan. 
Eaton, E. H. Birds of New York; 2d ed. 
N. Y. State Museum. 1914. 2v. $6 
At the time of publication this title was 
distributed without charge to the schools of 
the State. 
Hogner, D. C. Animal 
mammals north of Mexico. 
1942. $3.50 


Hornaday, W. T. American natural history. 
1904. $5 


book; American 
Oxford Univ. 
Press. 


Scribner. 
House, H. D. Wild flowers of New 
N. Y. State Museum. 1918. 2v. $7 


At the time of publication this title was 
distributed without charge to the schools of 
the State. 


York. 


Social Studies 

Building America. Americana Corp. 1936- 
date. 8v. $3.95 ea. (Issued monthly dur- 
ing the school year. 8 titles a year. 30c. 
Annual subscription $2.25) 

Elson, H. W. History of the United States 
of America; 2d ed. rev. & enl. Macmillan. 
1937. $4.50; school ed. $3.52 

Hart, A. B., ed. Source book of American 
history; rev. ed. Macmillan. 1925. $1.40 


Morgan, J. E., comp. The American citizens 
handbook; 2d ed. National Education 
Association. 1941. $1 

Rodell, K. C. C. C. South American primer; 
rev. ed. Houghton. 1941. $1.75 


Social Studies — New York State 
New York red book. Williams 


Press. $2 
Published annually. Schools can usually 
obtain the Red Book without charge from 
their representatives in the State Legislature. 
New York State. Secretary of State. Man- 
ual for the use of the Legislature of the 
State of New York. Albany. Williams 
Press. $1.50 
Published annually. Schools usually obtain 
the Legislative Manual without charge from 
their representatives in the State Legislature. 
Writer’s Program. New York State. New 
York; a guide to the empire state. Oxford 
Univ. Press. 1940. $3 


Albany. 


Stamps 

Scott Publications, Inc. 

postage stamp catalog. 
$3. Revised annually 


standard 
company. 


Scott's 
The 


Audio-Visual Materials 
Dent, E. C. Audio-visual handbook. Society 
for Visual Education. 1942. $1.75 
Educational film catalog. H. W. 
1944. $2 
Hoban, C. F. & others. Visualizing the cur- 
riculum. Dryden Press. 1937. $2.75 
Miles, J. R. Recordings for school use, 1942; 
a catalog of appraisals. World Book Co. 
1942. $1.24 


Wilson. 





LIBRARY FOR SEAMEN 

Libraries receiving requests for infor- 
mation about where to send books for 
servicemen may be interested in giving 
their patrons the address of the nearest 
branch of the American Merchant Marine 
Library Association, which hopes to col- 
lect 500,000 books for American seamen 
in 1944. The association has its head- 
quarters at 45 Broadway, New York 
City 6. 
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BUILDING PLANS APPROVED 

Projects recently approved by the Di- 
vision of School Buildings and Grounds 
are: 

Berne-Knox, reconversion of boilers to oil- 
burning equipment in central school, $550; ap- 
proved April 20th 

New Berlin, accousti-celotex ceiling in cafe- 
teria, $500; approved May 4th 

Cassadaga Valley, grading and drainage, 
$9500; approved May 5th 
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wary, and three selectmen, because our pilgrim forefathers got throug! 


cold winter once on a bleak rock with these. To act collectively is 


according to the spirit O 
our circumstances are more flourishing, 
New England can hire all the wise men in the world to come 


f our institutions; and I am confident that, as 


our means are greater 


than the 


nobleman’s. 
ind teach her, and board them round the while, and not be provincial 
at all. That is the wncommon school we want. Instead of noblemen, 
If it is necessary, omit one bridge ovet 


let us have noble villages of men. 
the river, go around a little there, and throw one arch at least over the 


darker gulf of ignorance which surrounds us. 
From Walden, Or, Life in the Woods 


By Henry David Thoreau 

















THOREAU ON ADULT EDUCATION—1854 


W: BOAST that we belong to the nineteenth century and are making 
the most rapid strides of any nation. But consider how little this 
village does for its own culture. I do not wish to flatter my townsmen, 
nor to be flattered by them, for that will not advance either of us. We need 
to be provoked — goaded like oxen, as we are, into a trot. We have a 
comparatively decent system of common schools, schools for infants only ; 
but excepting the half-starved Lyceum in the winter, and latterly the puny 
beginning of a library suggested by the state, no school for ourselves 
We spend more on almost any article of bodily aliment or ailment than 
on our mental aliment. It is time that we had uncommon schools, that 
we did not leave off our education when we begin to be men and 
women. It is time that villages were universities, and their elder inhabi- 
tants the fellows of universities, with leisure — if they are indeed so weil 
off —to pursue liberal studies the rest of their lives. Shall the world 
be confined to one Paris or one Oxford forever? Can not students be 
boarded here and get a liberal education under the skies of Concord? 
Can we not hire some Abelard to lecture to us? Alas! what with fod 
dering the cattle and tending the store, we are kept from school too long, 
and our education is sadly neglected. In this country, the village should 
in some respects take the place of the nobleman of Europe. It should be 
the patron of the fine arts. It is rich enough. It wants only the magna- 
nimity and refinement. It can spend money enough on such things as 
farmers and traders value, but it is thought Utopian to propose spending 
money for things which more intelligent men know to be of far more 
worth. This town has spent seventeen thousand dollars on a town-house, 
thank fortune or politics, but probably it will not spend so much on living 
wit, the true meat to put into that shell, in a hundred years. The one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars annually subscribed for a Lyceum in the 
winter is better spent than any other equal sum raised in the town. If we 
live in the nineteenth century, why should we not enjoy the advantages 
which the nineteenth century offers? Why should our life be in any 
respect provincial? If we will read newspapers, why not skip the gossip 
of Boston and take the best newspaper in the world at once ?— not be 
sucking the pap of “neutral family” papers, or browsing “ Olive- 
Branches’ here in New England. Let the reports of all the learned 
societies come to us, and we will see if they know anything. Why should 
we leave it to Harper & Brothers and Redding & Co. to select our reading ? 
As the nobleman of cultivated taste surrounds himself with whatever 


conduces to his culture — genius — learning — wit — books — paintings 


statuary — music — philosophical instruments, and the like; so let the 


village do — not stop short at a pedagogue, a parson, a sexton, a parish 
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